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tion the method adopted by Spencer under the name
of " descriptive sociology" for the lower races now
occupying the outlying portions of the globe. But
the data acquired by this method lose much of their
value through their extreme unreliableness. The
travelers who have supplied the greater part of this
material, however well meaning, lack for the most
part the scientific training necessary to qualify them
for such work, and the only correct method is that
of sending out trained observers representing some
scientific body, who shall make systematic observa-
tions under the guidance of fixed principles, designed
to avoid to the utmost the errors into which the
casual observer is liable to fall. This method has
been adopted for many years by the United States
Bureau of Ethnology in the study of the North
American Indians, and the numerous able and volu-
minous reports of that bureau constitute an inval-
uable resource for the sociologist who aims to found
the science upon a broad ethnic basis.

Much has been said of late about the so-called
"special social sciences" and their relation to sociol-
ogy. Some regard sociology as consisting entirely
of these sciences and as having no existence apart
from them. Others distinguish sociology from the
special social sciences, but in different ways. The
latter are sometimes identified with " social science,"
and this is treated as distinct from sociology. There
is less variety of opinion relative to the nature of
the special social sciences than there is relative to